Possible rock art at Hodge Close, and an introduction to the ancient Langdales 


Written and published by Linden Alexander Pentecost, photos also taken and edited by 
Linden Alexander Pentecost. This article was published on the 1st of January 2023 on 
archive.org as a free resource, so that this work may reach as many people as it may. 
Hopefully someone reading this will also be able to identify whether or not the image 
below does indeed show rock art or not. Please note that in the future an updated version 
of this article with new information will probably be published within an ebook, but this 
earlier version is for archive.org. This article has 7 pages and 8 pictures. This article is 
published under the Attribution-NoDerivatives 4.0 International licence. 


Also | should mention that any comments about the rock art would probably better be sent 
to the experts on the subject and not to me personally. | don’t even remember where the 
rock art is exactly, at this stage, so | will not be able to help much at this moment. 

In this short article, | will begin with some photos of the possible rock art near Hodge 
Close, near Coniston, and will then introduce some of the other archaeological sites in 
nearby Little Langdale and Great Langdale, including the Ting Mound in Little Langdale 
and sites in Great Langdale, and Norse language in Langdale. | will also talk about 
hornstone a little and possible thunder deities in ancient Cumbria and their possible 
connection to the Langdale ‘axe factory’ and to the name Thunacar, bird-head shaped 
‘thunder stones’ and then briefly more on Great Langdale rock art. 


The photo on the next page, shows the zigzag, snake-like marking on an 
exposed area of rock, just to the east of Hodge Close quarry. Sadly | am so 
far unable to find the exact location again, the photos | took were from when | 
found the site by accident in 2014. | cannot say for sure that this marking was 
not made by quarrymen in more recent times, that is possible, as there are 
slate quarries nearby, and works associated with them. However, | think this 
marking is certainly worthy of sharing with more people, | think it unlikely that 
it is geological. | hope you enjoy seeing these pictures and | do hope indeed 
that it is something ancient, but, who knows, | will not hope too much for its 
authenticity just yet. 

If this is rock art, it is of a type and style | have never seen before. These kind 
of shapes can be depicted in rock art, but to my knowledge it is not usual for 
rock art to contain these type of shapes as far as rock art in the UK is 
concerned. There is other prehistoric rock art in this region, in Great 
Langdale, which | will talk about briefly later on in this short article. 
Please note, that | have also discussed ancient Langdale before in other 
works | have written, where | have discussed the ‘axe factory’ and some other 
possibly associated sites including rock art in Great Langdale. Most, but not 
all, of the stuff | have written on this is in the article New Ideas about the 
Langdale Axe Industry, pages 200, 201 and 202 of my ebook Languages and 
dialects of Northwestern Europe, and their heritage, published on my 
bookofdunbarra website. These articles talk about some philosophy of why 
the Langdale Pikes may have been spiritually significant to these people. 


Photo above: the ‘possible’ rock art close to Hodge Close. | hope that on a 
future visit to there | can locate it again, when | do, | will share the grid 
reference with museums and experts. More photos are on the next page 


Photo below: a view from the ‘possible’ rock art across the boggy area, 
showing the location in the woods a little east of the main quarries (beware of 
the quarry edges here). 
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Other ancient sites in the Langdales — an introduction 


The photo below shows the ‘Ting Mound’ in Little Langdale, with a bright 
moon behind. If this name for the site is indeed original, then it shows us a 
rare example of an early Germanic, or Norse cultural word, attested in 
Icelandic as ping. |If the name ‘Ting Mound’ is original, then it gives a 
fascinating example of how Cumbrian Norse/Anglo Norse phonology differed 
from Old Norse or Old Icelandic phonology, the Icelandic word is pronounced 
like the English word ‘thing’, and in fact, the word can also mean ‘thing’ like 
the English word; but in the Viking times and perhaps earlier, this word was 
also connected to law, assembly and had a cultural importance. Hence we 
have the Icelandic name Pingvellir, which refers to the place where ancient 
Icelanders gathered to discuss laws, essentially a form of parliament. This 
cultural concept also existed on the Isle of Man, and is likely the origin of the 
word Tynwald. 


The name Langdale is itself connected to Norse, in Cumbrian Norse | would 
perhaps reconstruct the name in Cumbrian Norse as Langdal, where the 
letter ‘a’ was perhaps a short [a] originally. Many other dialects of Anglo- 
Norse, like in modern English, perhaps shifted this sound to [€], which also 
happened in many Danish dialects, including standard Danish, but not in 
Norwegian. In this regard Cumbrian Norse may have been closer to 
Norwegian than to Danish, but in many other regards Anglo-Norse in general 


seems to have been closer to Danish and specifically to Jutlandic. In 
Norwegian and in Danish ‘Langdale’ meaning long valley, would also be 
Langdal but pronounced differently in Danish and in Norwegian. The 
Langdales are full of Norse names. Another example is Thrang Crag, this 
word shows that the ‘th’ actually stays as ‘th’ rather than being ‘t’ as in the 
name Ting Mound. The word thrang in Cumbrian dialect means ‘busy’, but the 
Old Icelandic form of the word, brongr, means something more like ‘crowded’ 
or ‘narrow’ from my understanding of Icelandic, which | have not studied in 
many years properly. It could be that the name Thrang Crag refers to the 
‘crowded’ appearance of this crag, perhaps due to early slate quarrying, or it 
might mean ‘narrow crag’. Or, the exact meaning may be unclear, but it does 
appear that the meaning of the crag’s name is at least slightly different to 
what the Cumbrian dialect word means as we know it. 


More ancient sites 


| have discussed these sites briefly already, but will do again here. The photo 
below shows one of the possible ancient cairns, which is located close to, 
more or less below the Langdale ‘axe factory’. | believe, from looking at the 
position of these cairns, and from pondering generally about the site’s ancient 
meaning, that the word ‘factory’ is not really adequate to describe this ancient 
site. | feel that the harmonic nature and ‘ringing’ of the stone here, had 
magical qualities to ancient people. Like quartz and other rocks high in silica, 
it may have been seen mythology as a kind of giant nervous system of the 
land, the musical undertones and fabric to creation, visible in the very 
landscape around us. Of course this is just my speculative interpretation, and 
| have in a different way discussed this in my article New Ideas about the 
Langdale Axe Industry, which has more information about this. Nevertheless | 
feel the site is sacred. Note that the ‘axe factory’ is to the right of where this 
photo was taken, and up the mountain. It is very dangerous to try and get to 
the ‘axe factory’ and | do not recommend it. This topic continues on next 


page. 


| have also expressed the idea elsewhere that the name Thunacar, also an 
ancient site of Langdale hornstone processing, might be connected to the 
name of the thunder deity, visible in the root ‘Thuna’ perhaps. | doubt that this 
was a Germanic word but may instead | think be a pre-Indo-European, 
Neolithic word preserved in the landscape. | feel that this may be referenced 
due to the similarity with the later Indo-European words ‘Thor’ and ‘thunder’, 
and due to the fact that axe heads similar to those quarried at Langdale, have 
in European folklore, had a mythology that associates them with protecting a 
house from storms. Also, given that Cumbria has many ‘thunder stones’, and 
bird-head shaped erratics here and there which | have noticed, for example, 
one near Kirkby in Furness on Bankhouse Moor (this may be entirely natural 
and not carved) it kind of brings forth for me the idea of a flying thunder deity, 
and flying thunder protectors who once were a part of the indigenous religion 
of Cumbria’s ancestors. | have also discussed Heysham chapel with regards 
to another possible thunder-bird like deity, in my ebook: /n search of the 
Setantii and the indigenous cultures and languages of West Lancashire and 
South Cumbria. 

The photo below shows an example of some very white, pale hornstone 
found on the screes. In other articles where | have discussed this site, | have 
not included the same photos as in this article. 
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The photo below shows a knoll next to the actual known rock art site at Copt 
Howe in Great Langdale. These photos were taken in summer 2019. 


The photo below shows one of the spirals of rock art, which is not so clearly 
visible, but it is there. It is more visible if you Zoom out. 


| hope you enjoyed this article, and happy new year! Note that my article New /deas about the 
Langdale Axe Industry was originally published on archive.org and then later removed and put into 
one of my ebooks on my website. This new article though published on the 1* of january 2023 will 


stay on archive.org 


